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“REVUE POUR LES JEUNES FILLES.” * 
By Miss W. L. Roofer. 

This is a new high-class French Magazine, intended in the 
first instance for young girls of eighteen and upwards. 

“ Dreams, books, are each a world; and books, we know, 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good ; 

Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” 

But this world is almost unknown to French girls, who, 
says the Editor, in the introduction to the first number of 
La Revue pour les Jeunes Filles , read too little, and he then 
proceeds to give the reason for their not reading more. “ It 
is,” he says, “ because French literature seems to trouble 
itself very little about this great public of young girls, which, 
indeed it may be said rather to ignore, so that there is 
practically nothing written for them to read, and they are 
left, he goes on to say, “ to choose, if bent upon reading 
something, between the ‘ niaiseries de la litterature enfantine, 
et les monotone futilites que I on se croit oblig'e de reserver 
k leur usage. Hence, when they are emancipated from 
resti ictions upon their choice of books, they are apt to seize 
greedily upon novels of the worst description, by which means 
they become acquainted with a world neither pure nor good.” 
Ihe Editor of La Revue pour les Jeunes Filles , being aware 
that the evil consequence arising from this state of things does 
not end with the readers themselves, but through them, as 
wives and mothers, affects the whole tone of the nation, has 
set before him the aim of producing a magazine which shall 
provide sound, wholesome reading for girls ; combining 
within its pages good novels, and interesting* articles upon 
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the subjects of the day, which have hitherto been excluded 
from the range of their reading as too serious for girls, 
but which the Editor rightly considers can be rendered 
attractive and easy to understand. 

The preface sets forth that the magazine will include 
French and foreign literature, poetry, music, the arts in 
general, and science in its most interesting application. 
In addition to these, there will be novels, short stories, 
counsels on practical life, articles on domestic economy and 
hygiene, and suggestions relating to the occupations of young 
girls, to the arts of entertaining, of ornamenting their homes, 
notes on country life and to the sports accessible to young 
women. Nothing will be excluded from the magazine except 
moral ugliness, vulgarity and insipidity. 

Now surely a magazine of this kind will supply a want 
in our own land, and be heartily welcomed by many an 
English mother, desirous of providing the daughters who 
have passed beyond the age of childhood, with suitable 
contemporary French reading. Hitherto, when a girl ad- 
vanced in her ’teens has asked for advice as to what she 
may read in French, outside the classics, it has been difficult 
to suggest anything suitable for her, but if we may judge 
from the first number of the Revue pour les Jeunes Filles , this 
magazine (which is, we may here mention, printed in clear 
good type and of a convenient size to hold) seems to be 
the very thing required. 

The first number contains the opening chapters of two 
serial stories, entitled respectively “Mademoiselle Huguette” 
and “Tante Rabat-Joie,” both of which begin well and 
promise to be interesting. Amongst the other papers are, 
a short article on “Russian Home Life ; a striking, well- 
written essay on “ Worldliness and the Inner Life , a 
touching tale of a storm on the coast ot Brittany ; a curious 
account" of the child of an English vagrant who about 
seventy or eighty years ago, passed herself off as an Orienta 
Princess; an article warning girls of mediocre a 11 y 
against the folly of believing themselves capable of adopting 
art as a lucrative profession, and describing the hard wore 
necessary to success for those who have the requisite talent. 
This paper is followed by one on “ English Co eges 01 


Girls”; and that by one on 


“ The Exhibition of Women's 
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Work,” held this year in the Palais des Industries, at Paris; 
after which come notes on books and music (notably piano- 
duets, of which a list is given), dress, cycling costumes for 
girls, and cookery receipts. 

We will now examine in detail a portion of the contents of 
the first number of the Revue pour les Jeunes Rilles, beginning 
with the serial story of “Xante Rabat-Joie,” which is perhaps 
in some respects the most original of the two. 

The heroine, Georgette des Pres, who writes her own life- 
history, is a decidedly uncommon character. She has 
democratic instincts, which lead her at an early age to throw 
cakes, bon-bons, jellies and creams out of the window 
amongst the crowd of poor people assembled below to 
witness what they could of the festivities held on the occasion 
of the second marriage of Georgette’s father. It was raining, 
and Georgette would have also despatched all the umbrellas 
in the house out to the poor ragged spectators, who stood 
exposed to the inclement skies, had not her father appeared 
on the scene and summarily borne her away from the window. 

Georgette’s step-mother is a lady of the name of Herminia, 
but the child has always given her the soubriquet of Tante 
Rabat-Joie, because she is so serious and so averse to all 
merriment and amusement. “ Elle se figure que toute joie 
est un peche, que la vie est faite pour tirer l’aiguille d’une 
tapisserie, faire des lectures serieuses, et fuire les pompes 
du monde.” 

Naturally, Georgette, full of vivacity and fond of play, 
does not get on with her step-mother, who is shocked at her 
frivolity, and even more so at the sympathy felt by the child 
for the lower classes, which she is wont to display by opening 
the gates of the park and gardens of “ La Vallee,” Tante 
Rabat-Joie’s own property, to wayfarers from the high road, 
or to peasants from the neighbouring village, in order that 
they may enjoy the fresh green grass and beautiful flowers. 

W hen Georgette is nine years old she is sent to school 
at a convent, in the hope of making her like other children, 
and amenable to discipline. But Georgette is a girl whose 
originality is too deeply ingrained to be destroyed. She at 
nee ecomes La Lionne du convent, par mes sottises, mes 
coups du tete et mes folies.” 

At the age of seventeen Georgette is considered grown up, 
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and allowed to leave the convent, in order that she may 
be introduced into society. 

Her parting advice to her girl friends is characteristic of 
Georgette’s good sense, and worthy of quotation. — “Mon avis 
qu il faut prendre dans la vie tout ce qu’il est d’agreable, 
supporter bravement les adversites qui viendront, et tacher 
de rendre heureuse les autres.” 

By “ les autres,” Georgette includes the classes below her 
in the social scale, lor her democratic ideas have grown with 
her growth, and the “ little socialist,” as her father calls her, 
constantly shocks her step-mother by her startling speeches 
respecting the condition and needs of the poor. 

Georgette is nothing if not plain spoken. To another of 
her friends she says : “ Sophie, ma fille, vous etes riche et 
laide comme moi, a defaut de beaufo ayons de l’esprit.” 
As Georgette travels homewards with her father, he tells he 
has chosen a husband for her, but the little socialist stoutly 
refuses to entertain the proposal. She is not going to quit 
one cage to enter another. What she wishes her father to do 
for her first, is to give a “matinee dansante” in honour of her 
return, although Tante Rabat-Joie is sure to disapprove of it. 
Her father reluctantly consents to the matinee, but it does 
not come off because Georgette persuades him to give her the 
money it would cost instead. She has had a melancholy 
letter from a former school-fellow, obliged from lack of funds 
for the journey to her home in Spain, to remain at the 
convent all the holidays. Georgette resolves to send the 
matinee money to her friend. The way in which she manages 
to do this without betraying herself as the donor of the 
thousand francs, and how she finds a proper grey-haired 
escort for Amelie, and sees her off in his charge from the 
station, is amusingly told. Here the story breaks off, and 
there will be few readers who will not be desirous of learning 
more of the history of the little socialist. ( , 

The other serial story, “ Mademoiselle Huguette, is 
equally as interesting as “ Tante Rabat-Joie, and may 
perhaps be preferred by some people, as being the study of 
the character of a girl who has “ read much and seen httle. 

After the very interesting article on Russian Life, the 
article to which we would invite particular attention, is a 
thoughtful essay by C. Wagner, entitled, “ Mondamte et la 
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~ int 4 r ieur.” It is an earnest plea for the cultivation of the 
inner life, e.g. the personal character, the maintenance of 
family ties and of home life, in contradistinction to the 
prevailing spirit of “ mundanity,” explained by Dr. Johnson 
as meaning, “ attention to worldly things,” and illustrated by 
a quotation from Montagne — “ The love of mundanity, 
wherein do reside the vital spirits of the body of sin,” for the 
evil effect of mundanity is shown in the neglecting what is of 
sterling worth in order to satisfy the restless craving for 
excitement, change and novelty. 

Mons. Wagner’s paper commences with the story of a 
certain mayor of one of the provincial towns, who nearly 
ruined himself by building an immense salon, to make room 
for which he pulled down the greater part of his old family 
mansion. The salon was intended for the reception of 
Napoleon III. in case he should honour the mayor with a 
visit. So the old house, with its time-honoured associations, 
was destroyed ; but soon afterwards the empire fell, and 
therefore the Emperor Napoleon never saw the very mag- 
nificent salon built in his honour. 

“We may smile at the folly of the mayor,” says the writer, 
“ but it is not so rare after all in these days, for everyone who 
voluntarily sacrifices his inner life to worldliness, is guilty of 
similar stupidity.” 

“ C’est faire un marche de dupe que de livrer le foyer 
de la famille, de laisser les traditions tomber en desuetude 
d’abandonner les simples coutumes domestiques.” 

Mons. Wagner is severe in his strictures upon the modern 
habit of lightly regarding family life, which is, or should be, 
the foundation of good citizenship and patriotism, because it 
contains the germ of all those grand and simple virtues 
which assure continuity, and form the quality of social 
institutions. “ A la base meme de l’esprit de famille, se 
trouve le respect du pass&, car ce qu’une famille a de meilleur 
ce sont les souvenirs communs. Ils s’existent sous une 
double forme, dans l’idee et dans le fait ; on les rencontre 
dans le language, les allures de la pensee, les sentiments, les 
instincts meme. Et sous une forme materielle on les 
voit represents par quelques portraits, quelques meubles, 
d’anciennes d4meures, des costumes, des chants.” 

But in the present bristling age, the sentiment of the 
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family life is in danger of perishing, because the spirit of 
mundanity wars against that of the home. It is a dangerous 
thing to part lightly with the old household treasures — relics 
of the past — and to fill the house with bric-a-brac, thus 
taking away the character of the home, which henceforth can 
no longer be regarded as a place sanctified by hallowed 
memories, but is looked upon merely in the light of a lodging, 
where brief stays may be made between long absences. 

This is epigrammatically expressed by Mons. Wagner. 

“ II ne fait pas bon d’y rester longtemps, comme il n’a pas 
dame, il ne parle pas & Fame. Le temps de dormir, de 
manger, et vite, il faut en partir.” 

Speaking of the ?w/-less life of those persons always 
occupied with a thousand and one out-door pursuits, but 
devoid of a single interest to attach them within the home 
itself, he says, “ Chacun connait les gens qui ont la rage 
de sortir, qui croiraient que le monde va s arreter s ils ne 
figurent pas partout. L’horreur de le vie interieur les tient 
au point qu’ils aiment mieux payer pour s’ennuyer dehors que 
de s’amuser chez eux gratuitement.” And the writer contends 
that this perpetual hurrying from place to place, from one 
pursuit to another, gives no time for the unfolding o 
originality, either in families or in individuals, even as a 
water-worn pebble loses its primary shape by constant 

grinding against other stones. 

It is the same with the lower as with the upper c asses » 
old customs, old dialects, old manners, are passing, or a\e 
passed away, only rescued from oblivion by the pious lan 
of those who, reverencing the relics of past ages recognise 
the importance of treasuring them for the sake ot th^ 
former good influences upon the life of the nat , J 
their preservation, even but as memories, may still u. ) 


P "ose unfortunate persons who are 

traditions, the writer has a word of advice L 

strenuous efforts to cultivate the ^r crter unTn.erieur ii 

necessary to do this wit success. ] e p ] u s petit interieur 

faut avoir resprit de tr^ $££ chantbre e, 

pent avoir son ante. J d . je de rind ifference du terre 

n„e autre chambre. L ^ ^ ^ de Pen, rain, de Hdeal, 
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communicatif. ... On ne dira jamais assez de la puissance 
de la vie interieure, l’influence d’une fleur aimee cultivee sur 
la fenetre, le charme d’un vieux fauteuil oil le grandp^re 
s’est assis.” 

And the writer concludes with an earnest note of warning 
and entreaty, which will surely find an echo in many an 
English heart, to cultivate the inner life of the soul, and 
to cling to hearth and home. “ Rallumons la flamme au 
foyer eteint, creons nous des abrits invioles. . . . Ou l’amour 
trouve un autel et la patrie un culte.” 

We must pass over, without comment, the two interesting 
papers on “ High Schools for girls in England,” and on 
“Painting as a profession,” and briefly glance at the account 
of the “ Exhibition of Women’s Work,” with which the first 
number of the Review concludes. 

A few years ago the question as to the influence of woman 
upon the artistic movement, then beginning to make itself 
felt in France, was discussed at a congress held at the “Ecole 
des beaux arts,” and it was there decided to develop the 
artistic taste and intelligence by every possible means. 

The writer of the paper, evidently a lady of culture, 
strongly insists upon the need of artistic education for all, 
not only for those persons born with the talent to execute 
designs with needle or pencil by, as it would appear, magic 
skill , no, this education is as needful for her who buys as for 
her who is an artist from her cradle. “ Car si comme, 
ouvriere et productrice, la femme est passee maitresse en 
certains arts, c’est surtout comme acheteuse qu’elle exercise 
une action incalculable sur l’ensemble des arts industriels. 
Et cest a cause de cette immense influence c’est afin que 
le choix de 1 acheteuse devienne de plus en plus judicieux 
qu il impoite que la femme recoive une education artistique 
qui la mette a meme d’aller au beau avec un gout plus sur et 
un amour plus fervent . 99 

This extract, as it seems to us, contains a thought sugges- 

T tG g^ls. W ith it we conclude our notice of the 

evue poui Us Jeunes Filles y in the hope that it will meet with 
avoura e reception amongst many of the girls of our 


ABLE TO TEACH FIRST LESSONS. 

By Miss S. B. K. Warren. 

Why is it that we constantly meet with this phrase in the 
advertisements of those who evidently have a keen sense of 
the limits of their capabilities r 

Without at all venturing to sit in judgment upon those who 
use the words simply as a “ limitation clause,” is it not quite 
obvious that there is a danger of our forgetting what really 
is involved in teaching first lessons, and that the work may 
come to be regarded as that which can be done by anyone, 
anyhow, without preparation or consideration ? 

We smile at the story of the very young doctor, who in 
answer to a question concerning his progress in the healing 
art, confidently replied, “ I think I am getting on very well, 
I can cure children’s diseases now!” We would listen 
incredulously if anyone ventured to assert that a ’prentice 
hand would be the right one to lay the foundations of some 
lofty building. Are the first steps in an unknown land, 
wisely taken by an inexperienced traveller r Would a vessel 
be allowed to make her maiden voyage under the command 
of an untried seaman ? First things are eminently important. 
A flaw in the foundation could never be rectified. To follow 
a false track in an untrodden country might entail grevious 
disaster. The vessel unskilfully handled would probably 
come to grief. First lessons lay the foundation of cdl future 
education. First lessons lead a child into a new world. First 
lessons open a child’s eyes to the fact that life needs guidance, 
that it has dangers and safeguards, storms and calms. Is it, 
then, a light thing to lay claim to an ability to teach first 

lessons ? 

Perhaps among the many difficulties which must be 
encountered by the teacher of first lessons, one of the most 
striking is the fact that, whereas in the- acquisition of all 
knowledge the student must make the known a stepping- 




